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sion proved we had badly miscalculated on a race to Ireland
by way of Fishguard, because this route would have required
our landing about one hundred miles south of Dublin and
going thence by train to the city. We discovered afterward
that such a route would have been impossible because the Sinn
Feiners had drawn a close cordon around Dublin, and there
was neither getting in nor getting out.
A railway time-table proved that we were just as well off
where we were. In fact we were better off, for there was a
train scheduled to leave Euston Station for Holyhead, "Wales,
and a comfortable margin of time to catch it. Holyhead
was the British naval port almost directly across the Irish Sea
from Dublin, although passenger ships usually landed at
Kingstown, a short rail journey from the Irish capital. It did
not enter my head that the Holyhead-Kingstown service
might be interrupted on account of the Irish outbreak.
Berry and I loaded ourselves and our portable typewriters
into a taxicab at Paddington and headed for Euston Station.
Though Berry represented the Associated Press, an Ameri-
can news organization, he was Scotch by birth. As an Amer-
ican I would have had difficulty buying a railroad ticket to
a British naval port, but that problem was solved at Euston
when Berry bought both tickets, and we settled down to wait
half an hour until train time. Suddenly the big railway
terminus was plunged in darkness.
Everybody knew what that meant. Within five or ten
minutes German Gothas would be over London to distribute
a destructive round of high explosives. This was getting to be
a habit with the Germans. Their planes came across from
Holland to the English coast, which they followed until they
sighted the Thames. The river, a perfect ribbon of silver, was
punctuated conveniently with the sharp outlines of bridges.
This was their guide to the center of the. city.